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m*ODUCTI0H... 



...Take a UMQt and become awara of your sensor/ input proceaa. The 
feel of the chair againat your body; the sound* emitting froai others 
in the room or your own body nolaaa; ths light overhead and the words 
on che blackboard; che remnanta of coffaa and donuCa In your mouth and 
Che aroma perhapa of lunch or che smell of cigaraCCt amok a or your own 
cloches. All chla la happening ac onca and lc doaa Cake en afforc on 
your pare Co focua individually on che various aenaory avenuaa. Each 
aenae providea che peraon with information and hence, knowledge. 

When working primarily wich children who are devalopmentally diaabled, 
aenaory input and an undaraCandlng of lea proceaa la valuable. Often, 
Che avenue of learning la a imp la wiChouC Che cognitive procaaa auch aa f 
"I like che feel of maahad potaCoea on che roof of my mouth...! do noC 
like cha feel of ground beef... I eac only che poCaCoea and aplc ouC che 
other... I am a caccila laarner." What is Import ant here la che ioaiediaCe 
reaponae. Also, each aCudenC haa a particular aenae which predoalnaCea 
(All of ua doll) and finding ouC che lndlvlduala mode of aenaory laarnlng 
will help in programming for each parcicular aCudenC. 

LeC ua conalder flraC our aenaory awareneaa Chen dlacover what form of 
learning pradomlnaCaa for ua aa adulCa... 

John Stevena (1971) apeaka of aenaory awareneaa in a clear and aucclncc 
way in che following: 

There ara Cwo main components of aenaory awaraneaa. They are: 

(1) Awareneaa of che ouCslde world. Thla la acCual aenaory conCacC with 
objecca and evenCa in che preaenc: whac I now actually aae, hear, 
smell, CaaCe or couch. Right now I aea my pen alldlng over che paper, 
forming word a, and I hear a humming nolae. I amell amoke from che 
fire, I feel Che texture of che psper under my handa, I CaaCe che 
sweec, frulcy CaaCe of aCrawberrlea in my mouth. 

(2) Awareneaa of che in aide world. Thla la actual aenaory contact with 
inner evenCa in cha preaenC: whac I actually feel from inalde ny 
skin- lc lechea, macular cenalona and movement a, phyalcal manlfea- 
CaClona of feellnga and emotlona, dlacomforc, well-being, etc. Right 
now I feel preaaure in che tip of my left index finger aa it holda the 
paper down, I feel an unpleasant tlghtnaaa in the right side of my neck 
and aa I move my head it feela aomewhat better, ate. 

Theae two klnda of awarenaaa encompaaa all that I know about present reality 
as I experience it. Thla la the solid ground of my experience" theae ara the 
facta of my existence hare in the moment they occur. No matter how I or othera 
think or feel about thla awareneaa, it exist a and no amount of arguing, theor- 
izing or complaining can make it non-existent. 



Stevens, John. "Awareneaa- Exploring, Experimenting, Experiencing" Real People Preaa 
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SENSORI- MINI SESSIONS 



Today we plan co take a few momenta and focus, on each sense individually. 
After each experience, please write two or three Images that may emerge. 



SEEING 



1. 



TASTING 
1. 



2. 
3. 



2. 
3, 



HEARING 
1. 



SMELLING 
1. 



2. 
3. 



2, 
3. 



TOUCHING 
1. 



MOVING 
1, 



3. 



2. 
3. 



Which did you like the most...? 

Which did you like the least.. ,? 
Do you know your predominate sense? 



THERE IS MORE THEORETICAL INFORMATION ON THIS IN THE COGNITIVE MAPPING 
SECTION OF THE REFERENCES... 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON DEVELOPMENTAL THEORY 



Another aspect to consider when exploring sensory strengths and weaknesses 
is the developmental age of the student. Host SNI students are functioning either 
m the sensori-motor stage of development or In the pro-operational stage (accord- 
ing to Piaget). What this means is that 1) concrete experiences provides the 
basis for all learning, 2) students are ego-centric In their world view, and 3) 
sensory-motor activities will be the most interesting and Involving ones for them. 
To clarify these concepts , let's respond to the following questions i 

What are developmental stages? 

A developmental stage Is a span of time (months or years) wherein a normal 
child performs certain actions or has certain responses. An example of this Is 
a child will stand alone and walk about 4-5 steps at 12 months of age. A stage 
of development will Include all aspects of functioning unless otherwise noted 
(i.e. John S. Is 30 months developmentally In the cognitive and affective domain 
and he's functioning at 36 months In gross and fine motor). 

What is the sensor i -mo tor stage of development? 

This is the earliest period of development &s designated by Piaget (0-2 years). 
A child at this level responds with the senses and Initially has reflexive actions. 
Action patterns begin and a child experiments with the external world and Its 
events. Through interaction with objects and' persons, the child begins to modify 
actions by the end of this period (must perform action physically in order to 
understand It). 

What Is the pre-operational stage of development? 

This follows the sensori-motor stage and It Is the period for 2-7 year 
old child. It marks the beginning for thought (in images or symbols) where actions 
do not have to be performed externally. Events or actions can be related to 
mental images or words. Deferred imitation and symbolic play are Important 
during this period. 

What do I know when a student Is 13 years old and functioning developmentally 
as a 3 year old? 

First, that she/he is beginning to represent action Into thought so she/he 
will have some language, Imitation skills and symbolics play. He or she will be 
able to copy circles, lines, do some cutting, build with blocks (towers and 
bridges) , know simple songs, name pictures , undresses self and is beginning to 

•> 

o 
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SOME THOUGHTS OS DEVEWPHENTAL THEORY (contj 

play group games with peers. Sometimes the level of functioning will vary due 
to motoric ability or emotional state, etc. Also, progress becomes limited 
after a certain degree of growth so that it might take a SHI student a year 
to progress one step while normally a child of 3 years would only need a 
month or two. 
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TACTILE SENSE 



DEVELOPMENTAL LEVEL 

These activities can be 
started at 0 - 6 month 
development level. 



These activities can be 
started at the 6 aonth 
development*.' level. 



ithing makes me wont to touch 
r ery thing ,., and that's so ouch' 
J can't learn very much 
iless I Am allowed to touch," 

(Elder Herring) 
ACTIVITY 

Pour a bit of lotion on student' s arms and help him/her 
rub it into the mkin. 

Spray water on body parts end rub off with terry cloth, 
paper towel or sponge. 

Rub elbows, heels of feet, knees with a Puna stone. 

Put silk scarves over different parts of the body for 
students to feel. 

Pull small students on sheet or blanket around the room. 
Wrap student up in a blanket, 

Svzpend texture balls on iwiions from the ceiling for 
student to hit with arms or feet. 

Use a hot water bottle or heating pad and place on 
different parts on the students body. 

Use an oral vibrator or hand massage to ruJb on different 
parts of the body. 

Take a trip to the pitting farm (Children' s Zoo, pet 
store, farm, Humane Society) , 

Dip sponge into warm water and squeeze it into other 
hand or on arms and legs. 

Purchase laundry tub to make various sensory tubs: 
(sand table, water table, snow table: put drops 
of food coloring to change/blend colors, mud taJbJe 
in spring, Easter grass: hide Easter *9gs for students 
to feel and find, rice, dried beans and peas, macaroni, 
noodles, styrofomas , confetti and other packing materials , 
chocolate pudding, jello) , 

Hake a Feely Board of different textures. Get a piece 
of plywood and use the following materials : mirror, 
sandpaper, cork bathroom tile, carpet, solarium tile, 
fake fur, velvet, quilted material, satin, plater, 
felt, brillo pad, cotton balls, etc. 

Bring in different objects from outside following a walk. 
Let students explore leaves, twigs, stones, grass, 
pinecones* etc. 

Wrap up toys or objects in different textured materials 
for the students to unwrap. 

Make textured blocks for students to stack. 
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Tactile Sens* (cant.) 
DtVTLOPKKKTAL LEVTL 



ACTIVITY 



6 month dttvelopmen t*l 
level (cont.) 



These Activities can be 
started at the 12 month 
developmental level. 



These activities can be 
started at the 19 month 
development*! level . 



These activities can be 
started *t the 24 month 
developmental level. 



Put a variety of pouring end squeezing tools by the 
water plsy table to stimulate water exploration. 
Suggestions might bet sponges, measuring cups end spoons 
egg betters, tubing (old home), strainers , slfteis, 
squirt bottles, plastic bottles, water toys, funnels* 

Use a zip lock bag and fill it with finger peint. Tape 
the top of the bag securely. Encourage child to squeeze 
peint all over the bag. Have him use his fingers like 
a pencil. Drawings are erased by re squeezing the bag. 

Hake bread dough and kneed with hands. 

Draw on carpet squares with chalk end erase with arms an 
hands or feet I 

Use the Creative Playthings Texture Ball to play rolling 



Place ice in students one hand and put other hand in 
warm water to provide a tactile sense of "difference" . 

In warm weather, use an old piece of plastic (painter* s 
drop cloth) and * water sprinkler to create * slip and 
slide for students. Weight the plastic down with large 
rocks. Make thumbprints by pressing fingers on ink and 
then * Mr king all over paper. Use the "Thumbprint Book" 
for ideas on what to make from the thumbprints. 

Squeeze, rip, crumple various paper textures; foil, 
wrapping peper, waxed P+per, newspaper , saran wrap, 
paper towels. 

Tear up newspapers into strips and then into pieces to 
make "snow". Throw it in the air to have a snowstorn 
Then pick up the pieces, stuff in container and jump up 
and down to squash it* 

Hake a sculpture out of paper malche. 

Hake a "quiet book" with various textures on the P*gcs. 

Make a " feely-meely" box. Take * box and cut holes in 
it large enough for a hand to get through. You can put 
in objects to identify through feel or cover the inside 
with various textured squares for students to feel. 

Cut out an outline of an animal on cardboard and hsve 
student pasta fur and yarn to make the aoet. 

Feel oppositest wet/ dry, rough/ smooth , bumpy /smooth, 
hot/cold, herd/soft, etc. 

Use rice, dried beans, peas, oats, cereal, send, pebblex 
aquarium gravel, sunflower seeds, etc./ spoons and 
clear bottles. Have students) fill the bottles with 
different materials. They can do it with their hands 
if they like. 
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Tactile Sense (cont.) 
DZviLornEtrrxL level 



ACTIVITY 



These activities can be 
started at the 30 month 
developmental level . 

These activities can be 
started «t the 3 year 
old developmental ievel. 

These activities c*n 2>e 
started a t the 4 year 
old deveiopnentai ievei. 



These activities can -be 
started at the 5 year 
oi d devei opmen tal i evei . 



MaJte tactiie naae cards by cutting out students naaw 
frost sandpaper ietters. 

Use an oid piece of inner tube or the Incredible Huit 
for students to experience the feel of puiiiny. 



Piay Hfcat's It Made Of?" Talk about what various 
objects are made of; ask questions to help students classify. 
Put one set of objects in one box and the other set in 
another box. Pul out an object from the one box and 
instruct the student to find a similiar objects from the 
other box. 

Pairs of objects from the same materia^).: 

RUBBER: ball, eraser, rubber band, tire 

PLASTIC t cup, bowl, spoon 

GLASS t glasses, bottle, jar 

WOOD: block, wooden toy, wooden spoon 

PAPER: card, newspaper, envelope 

METAL: key, fork, ring 

LEATHER: shoe, belt, wallet 

FABRIC: sock, towel, doll clothes 
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RECIPES IDE TEXTURED AifD TACTIH MATERIALS 



PEANUT BUTTE* FLATIXXJGH: Mix together k cup of honay, a k cup of peanut butter 
and a % cup of dry milk. 

SILLY PUTTY: Mix together a 4 cup of Elmer 'a glua and a 4 cup of liquid atarch 

FINGER PAEfT: Gradually add 2 quart* of water to I cup of corn atarch. Cook 
until dear and add H cup of aoap flakaa. A fev dropa of glycarln or oil 
of vlntargraen may ba added. 

PLAY DOUGH: Mix togathar 4 cupa of flour, k cup of aalt and a k cup of povdared 

tempura paint. Gradually add approximately 14 cupa vatar mixed with 1 tbap. 
oil. Reap kneading the mixture aa you add tha liquid. Add more vatar if too 
atlff, mora flour if too atlcky. Let children help with the mixing and meaaurln 

MODELING GOOF: Stir 2 cupa tabla aalt and 2/3 cup water over low to medium heat for 
4-5 mlnutaa. Remova from heat. Mix 1 cup of cornstarch with 4 cup water and ad. 
tha flrat mlxtura. Stir until smooth. Rat urn mlxtura to low heat and continue 
to atlr. Tha "goop" will thicken quickly. Thla may ba uaed for modeling and 
will not crumble when dry aa some clay producta tend to do. Objacta like baada 
end macaroni may ba added. Stora unuaed portlone In a pleetlc bag or airtight ci 

SQUEEZE BOTTLE GLITTER: Mix aqual parta of flour, aalt and water. Pour into pleat li 
equeesa bottlaa auch aa tboaa uaed for ketchup. Liquid colored tempura paint 
may ba added for variety. Squaaza onto haavy conatructlon paper or cardboard. 
Tha aalt glvaa tha daalgna a gllatenlng affect whan dry. 



BOOKS FOR STUDENTS INVOLVING TACTILE EXPERIENCES : 
Pat tha lunny; D. Kundhart 

What la Your Favorite Thing to Touch?; M.T.Gibaon 
Find out by Touching; ahowera, Paul 
Touching for Tailing; Podendorf, B. 
Touch Ma Book; White, era 
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AUDITORY SENSE 



The senae of hearing refers Co in- 
formation received through the eara 
(■ound vibration). The control of 
this senaa la involuntary however, 
the hearing pattern of each sound la 
different for each one of ua. In an 
infant a patterned sound produces 
more response that a pure tone. There- 
fore, a human voice frequency Is one 
of the moat effective first sounds an 
infant heara. 
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"Tour ears catch Che many aounds of Che world." 

K. Elgin 



AUDITORY EXPERIENCES 
DEVELOPMENTAL LEVEL ACTIVITIES 



Birch Co 3 months, end -During rouClne Ciawa, Calk Co aCudenCa abouC 

■bove what you are doing. Encourage and reinforce 

Chea for Cuming and looking ac you while you 
are Calking. 

-To encourage aCudenc Co curn hia head In Che 
diraccion of a aound, hide in differenC parCa 
of Cha roon and call students name. Hake a 
gave ouC of it. "Hi, Larry t Gueaa where I am? 
That's right, now I see you and you aee me!" 

-Use a variety of cause and effect toys such aa 
bells, raCClea, squeak Coys. After demonaC racing 
how Co uae then, encourage Che student Co use Chen 
independently. You are teaching a functional play 
skill aa well aa sCimulaCing Che auditory sense. 

-Begin Co Ceach rhythm ganea. Give a shaker Co 
Che student and one for yourself. Shake Che 
raCCle and encourage che aCudenC Co imlCaCe. When . 
Che student ha a accomplished chls, Cry these rhy- 
thms: 

(1) Shake several beaCa, Chen once and repeat: 
"Shaaaaake— a- shake" 

(2) "Shake, shake (pauae, pause): Shake, shake 
(pause, pauae)" 

(3) "Shake, shake, shake (pauae, pauae, pause) 
*IC will Cake aCudenCa a long time Co achieve Chla 

if they are aC a functioning level of 6 Co 9 months. 

-Provide unbreakable pots, bowls and pounding 
equipment for students Co pouiul and bang. 

-Provide musical instruments (homemade or commercial) 
for students Co use while listening Co mualc 

12 tuontha and above -March around Che room Co mualc with Che sCudenCa 

holding (or tie Co wrlac) nolsemakera such aa 
bella, maracas, etc. Encourage sCudenCa Co shake 
Che nolsemakers. 

-By placing a hearing aid In Che student's ear, he 
can experience che differences in sound by alCer-\ 
nat*ug Che volume. 



3 Co 6 months and above 



6 Co 9 months and above 
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AUDITORY EXPERIENCES 



DEVELOPMENTAL LEVELS 
18 months and above 



24 months and above 



30 months and above 



36 months and above 



-Use a Mattel "See and Say". Theae commercially 
made toya can help the atudent develop auditory 
dlacrlalnatlon. The atudent simply pulls a 
string and llatens for the aound. You can begin 
to encourage Imitation of the aound. 

-Hide an alarm clock under of three containers. 
When the bell of the clock goes off, have the 
atudent gueas where the clock Is hidden. You 
can also hide the clock In varioua parts of the 
room and do this activity. 

-Use the DLM Auditory Dlacrlalnatlon tape. As 
the aound la being played, show atudents the 
plctura of the sound-making object and label It. 
At around 48 months, display the plcturea and 
and play the tape. Stop the tape after each 
sound and aak the students to point to the cor- 
rect picture or label It. 

-Use a stetheacope! Show the student how to use 
It. Place It to hla hear to hear the beat. Let 
him hear the beat of someone else's heart. Talk 
Into It to hear amplification. 

-Use records such as "Hap Palmer's Homemade Band" 
and Ella Jenklna "Play Your Instrument and Make 
a Pretty Sound". The activities are aelf-explanr- 
atory and directions are Included as to how to 
make aeveral instruments. 

-Use the Creative Playthings Music Box. This ob- 
ject combine a a visual aspect of music with the 
auditory enjoyment it produces. 

-Use a Creative Playthings recorder. It Is a good 
instrument to uae for introducing musical varlatlor 
that can be made while blowing. 

-Play follow the leader. The instructor will 
demonstrate a pattern such as clap, clap or 
stamp, stamp for the students to imitate. For 
developmentally higher students, make a cassette 
recording of the sounds for them to imitate. 
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AUDITORY EXPERIENCES 



DEVELOPMENTAL LEVEL 
36 months and above 



42 concha and above 



ACTIVITIES 



-Encourage aound Imitation using the See and Say 
serlea or the book and record set "Too Much Noise". 
To help develop auditory memory, plsy a game called 

"Make a aound like a . " Then play the sound 

to aea if the atudenta were correct. 

-Bell Telephone Company provides a phone system 
for the classroom to enable students to engage 
In phone converaatlona. Students can call each 
other and hear their conversation amplified. 

-Play a Mix and Match game with the Creative Play- 
thlnga Sound Cana or make them yourself. Use 
film cana and fill with rice, salt, sand, paper 
cllpa, marbles, ate. Make Identical aets. Have 
the atudent shake one and then try to find another 
can that aound a the aame. Lift the lid to aee If 
he v^a correct. ' 

-Read the "Nolay Book" to students and make the 
nolaea. Have atudenta guess what the sound re- 
presents. Repeat the atory and name che object 
and have the students make the noise. 



BOOKS FOR STUDENTS: 

Brown, Margaret: The Nolay Book 

Froat: Whispering Sounda: A Listening Book 

McGovem, Ann: Too Much Noise 

Summers: Bell Sounds: A Listening Book 
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TASTE (GUSTATORY) SENSE 



The .sense of CssCe refers Co Infor- 
mation gained through Che taste bud 
receptors in the mouth (sweet, sour, 
salty, and bitter). It is a chemical 
process just ss the sense of smell is. 
Taste on its own Is a simple sense 
since the finer discriminations we 
think we make by taste we actually 
make In combination with the sense 
of smell. 




"Snowflakea drift. 
I Caste winter 
Melting on my Hps- 



K. Mizumura 



TASTING EXPERIENCES 



DEVELOPMENTAL LEVEL 

(Aa Caate la a primicive 
Seme, these activities 
may be conducted at any 
developmental level. ) 



12 months and above 



ACTIVITIES 

-Pack fresh snow inCo a dixie cup. LeC Che 
sCudenC pour his ovn fruit flavored gelaCin 
(dry) on che anov. Eab wlch a apoon or a 
atrav. If now snow la available f do chla 
activity vlch cruahed Ice. 

-Make Jack Wax. Pour Cwo cupa of maple 
ayrup In a aaucepan and boll until Che soft- 
ball aCage la reached. Pour the hoc ayrup 
over cruahed Ice in a salad bowl. Twirl the 
wax onto forks. 

-POPCORN: This is an example of a raulci- 
senaory experience. Tou can taate the but- 
ter, aalt and hard corn before popping; feel 
the heat from the popper, hear the com pop- 
ping aa veil as see it, smell the ingredlanta 
aa they are cooking and taate the reaultal 

-Have an apple day. Make appleaauce, taate 
raw va. cooked apples and make dried apple 
rings. 

-Crack a coconut shell. Taste the milk and 
meat inside the shell. Compare the taate to 
shredded coconut. Save the shell and make a 
blrdfeeder. 

-PUMPKINS ! Another aeasonal mulci-senaory ex- 
perience. Feel the weight and texture of the 
pumpkin and feel the pumpkin guta aa you clean 
out the inside. Roast the pumpkin seeds and 
make a pumpkin pie or pumpkin bread. 

-Let the atudent experience different textures 
in CasCing: banana vs. celery; raw va. cooked 
carrot; lollipop vs. marshmallow^ cooked spa- 
ghetti va. pretzel, etc. 

-The purpose of this activity is to reinforce 
the student's awareneaa of the act of tasting 
and to recognize sweet tastes. Have the atu- 
dent taate small quanities of jelly, jello, sugar, 
hard candy, etc. Label each item and aa,y, "Thia 
is sugar, it is sweet. " Let student then taate 
a lemon. "Ia che lemon sweeC? No, ic is sour." 
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TASTING EXPERIENCES 



DEVELOPMENTAL LEVEL 



ACTIVITIES 



28 monChs and above 



48 months and above 



-Have a variety of familiar foods on Che 
Cable: wiChouC looking (blindfolded or eyes 

.closed), have Cha aCudenC CaaCe a food. When 
he has tasted, have him open his eyes and Cry 
to point or labal vhaC food he CasCed. 

-Provide look-alike food subsCances for Che 
student Co discriminate through testing. Some 
examples would ba: vanilla vs. soy sauce, 
sslc vs. sugsr, flour, cornstarch and powdered 
augar, sweetened vs. unsweetened chocolaCe. 

-Let che sCudenC Caste oppoaiCes: honey vs. 
lemon, sweeCened vs. unsweetened chocolaCe, 
pretzel vs. carroC, ecc. 



Since moaC CaaClng experiencea involve food, many accivicies will be addressed 
in che Cooking seccion of chia handbook. 
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CRIATIMC A COOKING CENTEX 



Cooking la an activity that can b* uaed to meet several quite different 
objective a. Uaing food la reinforcing In Itself and will often capture the 
attention of atudenta and hold It longer than other materiala. Cooking also 
provldea atudenta the opportunity to do something "real" — something that la a 
part of their environment out aide the school. 

Rot only la cooking fun- but you are teaching akllla In the cognitive, 
affective and psychomotor dome in a. Language concept* are built through labeling , 
using prepositions, following one and two- atep command* and aequenclng. Math and 
aclence concept! are Introduced: It provldea opportunity for measuring, counting 
and telling time. All the ■ en sea sre Involved in cooking: students smell the 
sroma of food being cooked and the aplcea being used, they feel the different tex- 
tures, they see the texturee and colors change*, they hear the Bound of food (corn 
popping, celery crunching) and they taate the dellcioua resultsl 

The function of objects can be taught through actual practice with the toole 
of cooking. Students learn to take turna preparing food and learn to perform a 
variety of domestic tasks. Large muscle* sre used to pick fruits and vegetablea 
froa a garden to be uaed In the cooking center. Small musclee sre used to stir, 
chop, scoop, allce, etc. 

Ideally, a cooking center should be in the school kitchen. However, If thle 
la not available to you, a cooking center can be mede in any corner of your claaa- 
roon. Wherever the center la, be prepared for a meaa. A meaa la a part of cooking 
and the proceea of cleaning up la aa valuable aa cooking itaelf. 

The following auggeatlona will be helpful in eatabllahlng a cooking center: 
(1) Rave a place for all toole and atreaa that all toola return to their 
place. A peghoard la often helpful for hanging utenalla. Draw an 
outline of the u ten ail on the pegboard and color code it em a to help 
atudenta remember where to put them. 

Break reclpea Into almple atepe. Foat the recipe on the bulletin board 
and uae ae many plcturea as poaalble. 
Have unbreakable equipment whenever poaalble. 
Streae waahlng hand a before cooking and keeping them clean. 
Alwaya let the atudenta prepare the recipe aa Independently aa poaalble. 
When the atudenta learn a recipe, send a copy home a tat lug that the atu- 
dent can make it Independently, etc. 
Know whet foods atudenta are allergic to. 

Equipping the center can be completed by visiting gsrsge sales or ssking for 
donations. Purchasing the food can be done through the achool budget, by aaking 
parenta to aend In one Item a month to be uaed, or by purchasing the food youraelf 
and deducting the amount aa a bualneaa expenae on your income tax return. 
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COOKING IN SMALL GROUPS: SAMPLE LESSON PLAN 

(The lesson plan Is designed Co accomodate aix atudents and one instructor) 



RAW VEGETABLES AND DIP(S) 



(1) Materials 



provision for hand vaahlng 
colander for vaahlng vegeCabloa 
one dull knife for each aCudenC 
large aervlng dish 

blender* (^optional, can uae a fork or pastry cutter Co maah) 
bowl 

large spoon 
paper places 



(2) Recipes 



celery, green pepper 
a bunch of broccoli 
a head of cauliflower 

cucumber 

(1) Waah Che vegeCsbles. 

(2) Cue Che vegeCsbles. 

(3) Arrange vegeCablea on 
a serving dish. 



Dip #1 

large container of coCCage cheeae 

Cvo package* of Green Goddess dreaalng 

(1) PuC Green Goddeaa packagea in blender 

(2) Add cottage cheese a little aC s Cloa 

(3) Blend unCil creamy 

Dip #2 

large conCalner of yogurc (plain) 
1 package of onion soup mix 

(1) Pour yogurc in a bowl 

(2) Blend in aoup mix wich a apoon 



(3) AcClvlClaa Before Cooking 

(a) Uae plcCurea of foods Co be uaed Co assise aCudenCa in labeling and 
identifying. 

(b) Allow aCudenCa Co Couch, smell, and CaaCe a aample of each vegeCable. 

(c) Buy recipe IngredlanCa aC Che aCore wlCh a amall group of students. 

(d) Discuss snd model sCeps of che cooking scClvlCy (le, washing hands, 
demonaCraClng cha uae of utensils, eCc.) 



(A) Cooking 

(a) PoaC Che recipe In Che center 

(b) SCress keeping hands clesn. 

(c) Scress key words of Che scCivicy: "Mike is CUTTING the CELERY" 

(d) Make aura each student hss s specific Cask Co perform. 

(5) AfCer Coofcing 

(s) Enjoy Che reaulta! 

(b) Write sn experience sCory Including Che recipe Co send home. 

(c) Assign specific cleen-up Casks. 
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OLFACTORY, SENSE 

The sense of smell refers to infor- 
mation gained through the nose by a 
chemical reaction. If expose^ to some 
powerful smells, one's sensltlvty to 
% them will deterloate over time. It Is 

one of the oldest of all our senses In 
terma of evolution although lesa Is un- 
derstood about It than with aome of the 
other senses. 
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''When school ia out, we love Co follow 
our noses over hill and hollow, 
smelling jewelweed snd vetch 
sniffing fern and milkweed patch. 

The airy fifth of our five senses 
leads us over, under fences. 
We run like rabbits through bright hours 
and poke our noses into flowers." 

F.M. Frost 



SMELLINC EXPERIENCES 



DEVELOPMENTAL LEVEL 

0 to 6 months and above 



12 months and above 



18 months and above 



24 months and above 



ACTIVITIES 



-Bum incense in the classroom. 

-Make a Scratch and Sniff board from stickers 
that are available commercially in stationary 
stores. Call it "Follow Your Nose". Hold the 
board under students nose and let him "follow" 
the trail of the scents. 

-Spray the classroom with air freshner from one 
side of the room. See how long it takes stu- 
dents to notice when the scent reaches them (by 
sniffing, sneezing, turning head, etc.) 

-Another activity to increase awareness of the 
acts of smelling and to give the student the 
experience of several different smells involves 
the use of perfume, Vanilla and onion. Give 
the student a cotton ball to smell... "it doesn't 
have a smell, does It?" Put different smells 
on three cotton balls and let the student smell 
them. He can pick up the one he likes best to 
smell again. 

-Have students scribble with the Mr. Sketch 
smell markers and then smell the paper. 

-Make a "Sniff It" board to have in the classroom. 
Provide poster board, paste, cotton balls and a 
variety of smells along with eyedroppers. Let 
students smell the substances and then put some 
on the cotton balls with the eyedroppers. Make 
individual boards to take home. 

-Put various herbs and spices In shakers. Brush 
liquid starch on paper and shake herbs and spices 
on this. 

-Use a piece of onion, bar of Ivory soap, banana, 
and peanut butter. Have students smell each item 
as you label them. Then have them close their 
eyes, smell the item and try to guesa what they 
have smelled. 
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SMELLING EXPERIENCES 



DEVELOPMENTAL LEVEL 



ACTIVITIES 



24 months and above 



30 Co 36 months and above 



AS months and above 



-Use scratch snd sniff books and decals. All 
the student has to do Is scratch the lsael to 
activate the scent. 

-Tske s wslking trip to s florist, bskery, fish 
or mest market or pizzeria and stress the dif- 
ferent smells. 

-Blindfold the student and hsve him follow you 
by following the smell you are holding. 

-Make up ten smell jsrs of the following: peenut 
butter, peppermint extract, coffee grounds, 
lemon uedge, cocoe, cinnsmoir stick, Vlcks Vsporub 
perfume, dill pickles or other Items thst you 
know ars common smells In your students environ- 
ment. Cut out pictures of the matching objects 
from magazines. Have the students smell the Jsr 
snd match It to the correct picture. 

-Burn scented csndles In the classroom for a 
moment and hsve the student blow It out. Use 
lemon, orsnge, strswberry, peppermint and other 
scents thst would have an object that corresponds 
to It. Have the student smell the candle snd 
match the scent from th* csndle with the object. 

-Pick s ripe fruit like an orange. Stick tooth- 
picks in It. Press cloves Into the holes made 
by the toothpicks. Cut the cheesecloth lsrge 
enough to cover the fruit. Plsce the clove 
studded fruit on the cloth. Sprinkle with cin- 
namon. Tie up the fruit ball and hang In the 
room. 



Many of the activities and experiences with smelling involve food. The experience 
of cooking will provide many opportunities for students to use their sense of 
smell. 
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VISUAL SENSE 



The sense of sight refers Co in- 
formation received through the 
eyes. There are four ways in which 
the brain categorizes this knowledge: 
form, color, light and shade and spa- 
tial relations. Sight is controlled 
voluntarily since one inuat turn or at- 
tend to something and then INTENTLY 
focus on it. 



"Look up, look down 
Look all around! 

Look here, look there 

Look everywhere I" 



VISUAL EXPERIENCES 



DEVELOPMENTAL LEVEL ACTIVITIES 



0 Co 6 months and above -Hang mobiles In an area where the student 

has periods of time where he is either lying 
in a specific position or sitting. You can 
use colored twinkle lights, blinking lighted 
objects, mobiles , hanging toys or moving toys. 
The purpose of this activity is to enhance the 
development of visual ability through visual 
stimulation. 

-Make a "Wave Machine" from Stephen Caney's 
play book. You need a large transparent plastic 
bottle, paint thinner, rubbing alcohol, blue 
food coloring. After making this apparatus, the 
students can watch either gentle or craahlng 
waves. 

-Tape large pieces of colored cellophane of each 
of the classroom windows. 

-Put a goldfish in a bowl and place this within 

the student's line of vision. The darting and 

constant movement of the fish will provide visual 
stimulation. 

-Use a prism on a string beneath a light for 

. - — — - — visual" cracking. — — - — - ~ 

6 to 12 months and above -Provide a variety of mirrors for students to 

explore . 

-Use jumbo pegs and encourage student to put 
the six pegs in the board. 

-Provide simple cause and effect toys that pro- 
duce a visual reaction such as the Fisher-Price 
Compopper or spinning tops. 

13 to 18 months -Students at this developmentsl level will attend 

to large pictures in a book or magazine. You can 
ask him to find a specific object If only one or 
two are in the picture. 
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VISUAL EXPERIENCES 



DEVELOPMENTAL LEVEL 



ACTIVITIES 



13 to IB month! and above 



-Students will begin to enjoy looking at a 
Kalldescope. You may have to hold it for 
them at first. 



-Provide two sets of identical objects for 
students to match. 



30 to 36 months and above -Provide a variety of nesting materials. These 

can be commercially made or teacher made. These 
and slmillar materiala will help develop the 
students visual and tactile senses by experiencin 
size gradations. 

-Students will be sble to begin to match objects 
to symbolic pictures. Hake s matching game by 
putting objects in baby food jars and providing 
students with the pictures to match to the Jars. 

-Take slides of the students during the school 
dsy or when outside snd on field trips. Have 
s slide show snd ask students to find themselves 
In the slides. 

-Use the Viewraaater or Fisher-Price MovievieWer. 
The snimation and the 3-D effect are a visual 
delight to students when they utilize these com- 
mercial materials. 



36 to 42 months 



48 months snd above 



60 months and above 



-Students will enjoy Lotto games that involve 
matching picture to picture. 

-Use the Big I, Little I by Creative Playthings 
or magnifying glaases, telescope, etc. Let the 
student explore the room or outside environment. 

-Use psrquetry snd the DLM design cards to intro- 
duce color and shape matching. Start out with th< 
student matching the pieces onto the card and the! 
progress to completing the design without the 
guide. 

-Use the Hasbro Lite-Brite. It is a variation of 
the stsndsrd pegboard activity and will produce 
a lighted deaign. 

-The Perfection game by Lakeside is s favorite 
activity by many students. The student is timed 
for 60 seconds to place all the shspe pieces in tl 
formboard. Thia activity helps refine visual 
perception. 
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KINESTHETIC OR MOTOR SENSE 



This "sixth'' sense refers to infor- 
mation gained by moving such as bsl 
ancing, righting reactions and pos- 
tural reflexes. The motor sense 
gives us knowledge of our body, of 
spatial relation! and self- Image 
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MOTORIC EXPERIENCES 



Hotor experience are very Important during the first two states of 
development. Doing physical actlona beglna the imitation and repre- 
sentation proceaa. Belov is a aample leaaon from Creative Movement 
with the Severely Mentally Impaired . Repetition of the lesaons is 
needed In order for most students to learn from the experience. 



GOAL: The student will respond to a stimulus (verbal command or music) with a 
: motor pattern. 

OBJECTIVES: The student will learn: 

1. ) to respond to a one-step command with a motor action 

2. ) to move hands, feet and head In Isolation 

3. | to He on floor for ten seconds In relaxed state 

4. ) to grasp parachute 

ACTIVITIES: 

AIT students and staff are to be sitting on the floor In a circle. 

1. ) WARM-UP 

The leader of the group verbalizes and models a variety of simple actions 
for the group to Imitate. These can Include rubbing various parts of the 
body with hands, clapping, shaking parts of the body, jumping, twisting, 
bouncing, sliding, tapping parts of the body. 

2. ) MOVEMENT OF POOV PARTS IN ISOLATION 

The leader of the group verbalizes and models these specific actions: 
-Raise your hands, shake your hands, move your fingers, rub your hands, 

clap your hands, hold your hands together, hold hands with a friend. 
-Twtst your feet, shake your feet, wiggle your toes, stamp your feet, 

jump, slide your feet, stretch your feet. 

-Shake your head, rub your head, twist your head, bend your head back and 
forth, stretch your facial muscles. 

This 1s done first without music. After all the actions have been modeled, 
the activity 1s repeated to the song "Joy" from the album "The Feel of Music" 
by Hap Palmer. 

3. ) USING AN ISOLATED MOVEMENT TO MUSIC 

The group will walk around the room to the song "Walking Notes" from the 
album "The Feel of Music" by Hap Palmer. 



CREATIVE MOVEMENT 



LESSON ONE 
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*' ] T h^ex^rc lse titled the "Sponge- Is don.. The group will lie down on the 
Son their backs. Arms and legs are out stretched with the palms of the 
hands facing up. Students are encouraged to lie *ttll ten ^ T thi 
process of breathing In and out 1s stressed through verbalization from the 
group leader. ("Breathe In, breathe out") 

M INTR ODUCTION OF PARACKUTE ACTIVITY . «n-#.-p n t actions may 

A small parachute U Introduced to the group -Although different £*1ons «.y 
be attempts (such as moving up and down, to the left and right, etc , ne 
object^ of the first acttvlt? Is to get the students to grasp he ends of 
parachute throughout an entire song. The selection of the song can vary, 



6.) REL AXATION . 

The group repeats the sponge exercise described In Activity 4. There Is more 
emphasis placed on breathing to relax In this activity. This Is the final 
activity in Lesson One and staff should prepare students to make the transition 
to the next classroom center. The staff can assist the student In becoming 
aware of his breathing process by having one person placing a hand on the 
student's stomach while he Is lying down. The Instructor gently pushes up and 
down on the student's stomach to emphasize the In/out process of breathing. 
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COGNITIVE HAPPING 



Cognitive mapping is a process by which a person may determine which sensory 
modes are his strengths and weaknesses in learning . The actual process of cognitive 
mapping is done in a question and answer format. . This usually is presented in written 
form. Determining the type of sensory learner a person may be through this process 
is then limited to a population of children and adults who have the cognitive ability to 
answer the questions presented. This does limit Infants , preschoolers, and young 
Children. 

However, there exist certain observable behavioral characteristics that infants 
and young children exhibit that can help you determine sensory strengths . Descrip- 
tions of these behaviors will be included in the beginning of each section describing 
various sensory learners as determined through the cognitive mapping process. This 
has been done because many people attending these workshops work with a young population 

THE HEARER, sJTHE VOCALIZED, THE SPEAKER 

The hearing child is one who is soothed by hearing nighttime stories. He makes his 
own sounds by experimenting with different vocalizations . He enjoys rhymes and 
rhythms in language and speech. He explores sound. This child will enjoy learning 
to read. 

1. TAL - Theoritical Auditory Linguistics - 

This learner relies on listening to words. He responds well to traditional lecturm 
type classes. He would prefer to communicate with friends by the telephone rather 
than written messages. When he writes a letter, he wants feedback from another 
person to see how it sounds. He is more aware of the news if he hears it instead of 
reading it in the paper. He prefers verbal to written directions, lie will do better 
on a test if he has heard the information rather than read it. He speaks better than 
he writes*. 

2. TAQ - Theoritical Auditory Quanitive - t 

This learner relies on listening to numbers. He remembers telephone numbers 
after hearing it once. He is the type of person when buying a car to dicuss the 
engine specifications with the salesman and friends. He prefers verbal mathematics 
tests to written ones and finds them easier. He is very comfortable at adding 
spoken numbers mentally . When he is shopping, he conducts a running total in his 
head. It is easy in his math classes to talk formulas with others. He will quote 
statistics to others to prove a point in arguments . It is easy for him to remember 
numbers ^nd formulas when he has just heard it. 

THE VISUAL CHILD 

The child who prefers the mobility of sight is one who is enthral led by colors 
and designs. He often has good eye-hand coordination. He will look at picture books 
and point out various designs, objects, etc. He enjoys blccks as a young child and 
creates various patterns and* designs. He is intrigued by the shapes of letters 
even before he can read. He will enjoy art activities at a young age. 

1. TVL - Theoritical Visual Lingusitics - 

This learner relies on the written word. Written explanations are more under- 
standable than spoken ones. He would prefer to read something to himself than 
have someone read it to him. He prefers classes that are focused on textbooks 
instead of lectures. He will read a dictated letter over. When traveling to a 
strange place, he wants a map instead of verbal directions . This person will score 
high on achievement test which rely on reading comprehension. 
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COGNITIVE MAPPING (cont.) 



THE VISUAL CHILD - cont. 



2. TVQ - Theorltical Visual Quanltive - 

This learner relies on written numbers. He keeps accurate record In his check- 
book. When shopping, he will keep written totals. He achieves best on written 
math tests. He can solve a math problem rapidly If it is written. When buying a 
car, he will ask for the written engln specifications. He maintains a written budget 
to account for money. He Is the first to solve written problems involving nunbers 
when in a group of people. He will write down a phone number as soon as he hears 
it so he will remember It. 

3. QV - Qualitative visual - 

This learner derives meaning through sight. He feels better acquainted with 
someone if he sees a picture first rather than read about him. He chooses clothes 
that look good In a picture or on himself. He enjoys looking at art work. The 

narrative is easier to understand In a movie than in a book. He chooses to read an 
article that is illustrated by pictures as opposed to just written word. He "thinks" 

in pictures and graphics rather than words. or phrases. When tuning in a radio station, 
he looks at the numbers on the dial. He can understand a lecturer better if he is 

looking at him while he talks. 

THE TOUCHER 

The child who is tactile will be the one who sleeps with a favorite blanket or will 
cuddle a tedcfy bear. Some children have unusually warm body temperatures and will 
complain of being "too hot". They have definite preferences in texture and tempera- 
ture of their food. They will react to te*ture in other people, ie. an unshaven 
face, kisses. They may love or hate backrubs, or any physical contact, but are 
really never neutral. 

1. QT - Qualitive Tactile 

This learner gains meaning through touch. He will use his fingers to determine 
the quality of unfinished wood. He decides whether or not his hair needs washing 
by the way it feels. He will prefer furniture that he enjoys "running his hand over". 
This person can button their coat in the dark. He will pick up and feel fresh fruits 
and vegetables before buying them. He can distinguish a penny from a dime in his 
pocket by feeling it. He prefers to write with a pen that fits his fingers. 

THE MOVER ' 

This child Instinctively knows have to fall without hurting himself. He has 
exceptional kinesthetic ability. He would live outdoors if he could. He will learn 
early how to dim, how to pump himself on a swing, how to ride his tricycle. He 
ham good control of weight, balance and timing. 

1. QP - Qualitative Proprioceptive 

This person uses automatic or involuntary responses. He can drive a car Kith 
great skill and carry on a detailed conversation at the same time. He always is 
able to write legibly while another person dictates. He can catch a ball that has 
been struck or thrown. When riding a bike, he can stay on the path while looking 
at th« scenery. He is considered to be a good amateur athelete and he is a good 
dancer. When he types, he does not need to keep his eyes on his fingers. He can play 
ping-pong well enough to enjoy. 
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COGNITIVE MAPPING (cont.) 
THE SNIFFER AND TASTER 

There is relatively little known observable behaviors that infants and young 
children exhibit in these areas. The best a parent or teacher can do is watch - 
to see if their child tunes in to odors or tastes In his environment. 

1. QS - Qualitative Savory 

This person gains meaning through the sense of tasta. He can tell if wine is 
sour by taste. The taste of food is more important than the appearance. The 
suffering in a dentist chair is alleviated if the dentist uses pleasant tasting 
substances in his mouth. He enjoys trying new foods in order to discover new 
tastes to like. He will join a gourmet club. He returns to restaurants because 
the food is good. Selecting a beverage will be based solely on taste. When he 
cooks, he will use various spices until the food tastes ju?t right. When blind- 
folded, he can tell the difference in taste between coffee and chocolate ice cream. 

2. QO - Qualitative Olfactory 

This learner gets meaning through the sense of smell. He can tell what's for 
dinner by the smell when he walks in the house. He can distinguish fresh fruit 

by the smell from stale fruit. An unpleasant odor in a room is more disturbing to 
him than others. He believes that a customary smell of a store influences it's 

sales volume. He can distinguish between several varieties of flowers by smelling 
them. The dromas in a room determine for him whether a place is pleasant or un- 
pleasant. The smell is an important aspect of the pleasure connected with a new car. 

TO BE INCLUDED IN THE HEARER: 

3. QA - Qualitative Auditory - 

This learner gains meaning through sounds. He can recognize who is on the 
phone jukt by listening to the voice for a few minutes. He can tell the difference 
between two closely pitched sounds. Random sounds will interfere with his ability 
to concentrate. He is able to tell which groups of instruments and percussion are 
playing at various times during a concert. He can tell if something is wrong with 
his car just by listening it. He tunes in a radio station just by dialing and not 
paying attention to the numbers on the dial. 

REFERENCES: 

Liepmann, Lisa; "Your Child's Sensory World", Penguin Books, Inc., 1974 
Cognitive Style Mapping: Self Preference Inventory, Oakland Community Cp liege 
"Theoretical Symbols" provided by Western Wayne County Learning Center 
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FACTS TO CONSIDER ABOUT OUR SENSES 



Sensory Stimulation - 

It is the way a child begins to know the world. The more sensory stimulation 
the child experiences, the more information he has stored in the brain to use 
in thinking processes. 

-. 

Perception - < 

Defined as the atmreness of objects or other data through the medium of the 
senses. (Webster's Dictionary p. 1085). This Includes not only the functions 
of hemrijig, seeing, etc., but the function of attaching meaning. 

Perception - 

Allows for discrimination and begins by focusing to a specified object (attending) . 
Sensory Input ~ 

Individual characteristics as one child may need a louder noise than another to 
get the same message. 

Developmental Sequencing - 

Connection between stimulation and developmental progress. A child may be unable to 
assimilate the sense experience so amount, kind and timing is associated with 
Individual need. 

State - 

The overall state of the child affects what is transmitted through the senses. 
The relationship between response and state varies according to 'the sense. 

Individual Difference - 

' Each child differs in amount of stimulation as well as the threshold of perception 
they may have. Active and inactive children are significantly different. (E.g. 
inactlve-explore with sight and touch/ active-hunger excited and person oriented) . 

Sens* tlon is the earliest form of play* 

Each child has a sense that is more prominent than the others. The type of sensory 
learner they are can be discovered through observation of the child's response to 
their environment. \ 
Two worlds of senses: 

1) The external senkory world and the ways in which it affects your child, and 

2) Hs own sensory wa\ of perceiving life: the individual sensory patterns. 



\ 
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DROOL CONTROL 



General Comments 

It is difficult for the child to swallow if he has poor control of 
the jaw. If he must breathe through his mouth, the jaw will rarely he 
closed. Saliva is more likely to be drooled than swallowed in children 
who are mouth breathers and have other problems with swallowing control. 
Poor lip control can make the control of drooling more difficult. 

Children will drool under different circumstances depending upon the 
particular situation. In general, the childs control of the drooling is 
usually worse when he is engaged in another activity which requires his 
attention. Many children who have always drooled are unsure of the cont- 
rasting feelings of wetness and dryness. If the child is unable to wipe 
his mouth, he may not have the physical control for either wiping or 
swallowing. He may not be aware of the sensory cues, which tell him he i'j 
wet or tell him enough saliva has accumlated in the mouth to swallow. 

Program Guidelines: 

I. We want swallowing to be an automatic process that the child does not 
have to think about. It is no good to constantly remind a child to 



2. If the child is assisted in keeping his mouth closed when he is listen" 
ing to a story, or when touch is being given to him on the gums or inside 
the mouth, he will increase the amount of swallowing which he does. 
Since the mouth is closed, the saliva will collect inside the mouth 
until the child is ready to swallow. He, thus, can learn to recognize 
the pressure cues which are needed to trigger a swallow. 

3. Some children seem to be unaware of the perceptual cues which tell them 
that the face is wet. They have always known wetness and have accomo- 
dated to it as much as the adult becomes unaware of the feeling of his 
watch on his wrist. The feeling of dryness should be emphasized with 
these ci^ldren. This can be done by blowing warm air on the face with 
a small portable hair dryer and talking about the feeling of warm and 
dry. When the face is dry momentarily , pleasant smelling talcum powder 
can be patted on the face. General concepts of wet and dry can be 
taught during bath time, Water play, etc. 

Specific Techniques for Drool Control: 

A. Lip Closure 

1. Stretch pressures 



a. Do above center upper Hp, below center lip, at sides of mouth 

b. Method 

1. Place index finger and thumb together 

2. Press on designated spot on student' s lips 

3. Press fingers slightly apart 

4. Lift fingers from svudent's face 

5. Repeat on entire mouth at designated spots 

6. Allow student to swallow 

7. Go around mouth three times. 



swallow. 
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DROOL CONTROL (cont.) 



c. Alternate Method 

1. Do above lips and below lips 

2. Grasp lip with thumb on inner surface of lip and with 
index and index and middle finger on outer surface 

3. Pull lip out firmly and quickly. Allow Hp to retract 

4. Repeat procedure three times for upper and lower lip 

Note: On lower lip, position of the fingers will be reversed 

2. Crushing and Icing - 

a. Do only if tolerated by student 

b. Brush around the mouth, three times -* 

c. Follow with icing around the mouth, three times 

d. Allow student time to swallow 

e. Give resistance to lip closure with fingertips ' 

3. Physical Manipulation 

a. Close students jaw and teeth 

b. Place one hand under the chin and hold in position 

c. Use other hand to stroke cheeks and lips fo reward to encourage 
relaxed, normal position 

d. As student relaxes gradually release pressure without 
removing finger* 

e. Resume control as necessary 

4. Other Suggestions to Improve Lip Closure 

a. Firm pressure applies inward simultaneously above and below 
the lips or just to the upper lip with your fingers during 
drinking and eating. Assists in lip closure and swallowing. 

^ If the individual resists, place a toy or hold the hand as 

this is calming. 

b. To attain improved movements of the lips or jaw, push them in 
the opposite direction of desired movement. (This method is 
not always successful) . 

1. To facilitate opening, push in direction of closure on 
chin (upward pressure for 1-2 seconds) . 

2. To facilitate closure, push in the direction of opening 
on chin (downward pressure for 1-2 seconds) . 

3. Make sure the head is stabilized when doing this. 

c. Play- type activities that encourage lip closure and increase 
breath control making mom sound, blowing kisses, bubbles, 
cooling off warm things and blowing dandelions, balloons , 
windmills . 

B. Swallowing 

1. Jaw Control 

a. Used to facilitate more normal jaw alignment and movement. The 
third finger, which is both front and side jaw control is placed 
under the childs chin at the base of his tongue, can be used 
to stimulate swallowing by applying firm-but not hard- pressure 
to the root of the tongue. 
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DROOL CONTROL (cont.) 



b. Firm tactile pressure can be applied under the childs chin at 

the root of the tongue, without jaw control in order to facilitate 
swallowing when the child does not have problems which warrant 
use of full jaw control. 

c. For some children, stroking upward or downward on the throat 
sometimes helps to assist the chx\d in getting the idea of 
swallowing. The index finger used in a sideways position 
with slight pressure, seems to work best. If the child's jaw 
is retracted, downward stroking may retract the jaw even more 
whereas upward stroking may help bring the jaw into better 
alignment. 

2. Pressures 

a. With the fingertips , scrub in the occiput at the origin of the 
upper trapezius. This is the area of a sensory filament of the 
XII Cronial Nerve. This gives the total pattern for swallowing 
on need. Scrubbing here at any time will usually lessen drooling . 

3. Tactile Stimulation 

a. Firmly give tactile stimulation to the lips, above lips, below 
the lips and cheek. 

C. Tongue Movement /Mobility 

1. Tongue" stepping 

a. Usually used prior to stimulating actual tongue movement. Walking 
back with a spoon or tongue depressor provides tactile stimulation 
to the mouth. 

2. Food as a stimulator of tongue movement 

a. Place the food in such a position that it will elicit the tongue 

movement that you want from the child. If you want him to move 

his tongue to the side, Inside his mouth, place your finger/ the 

Q-tip etc. inside the mouth on the side to which you want the 

movement from the child. 

3. Specific Movements 

a. Retraction - Use ball end of a swizzle stick or your finger to 
vibrate gently under the tongue and chin. 

b. Lateralization - Press swizzle stick against the lateral surface 
of the tongue. Gently push over to other side of mouth. Stimulate 
both sides several times. 

c. Elevation - Lightly touch the swizzle stick to the roof of the mouth. 

d. Protrusion - Push tip of tongue with swizzle stick. 

D. Digital Stimulation 

1. General Guidelines 

a. Do not use with swollen gums 

b. Position properly 

c. Do in quadronts ' 

d. Teeth closed 

e. Do once every half-hour 
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DROOL CONTROL (cont.) 

2. Procedure for outer gums 

a. Stroke midline to toothline 

b. Do not cross midline 

c. Repeat three times only 

d. x Remove your finger. Maintain jaw control and wait for a swallow. 

REFERENCES: 

Program Guidelines for Children with Feeding Problems , Suzanne Evans Morris 
Feeding the Multiply Handic*pp<sd : 

Information, Problems and Techniques , Colleen Crook, Valerie Grahan 
Problem-Orienated Approaches to Feeding the Handicapped Child , Philippa H. Campbell 

Information Compiled by: Sharon Rauner, O.T.R. 
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FOR REFERRALS WHERE "HANDS IN MOUTH" IS A PROBLEM : 



We have to maintain a commitment to providing the least restrictive environment 
for our students. The use of restraints under a formal behavior plan for attemtp- 
ing to modify "hands in mouth" behavior is justified in only a small number of 
cases. This is because: 

1. Many of our students are functioning at an Infantile level of develop- 
ment. Therefore, we would expeci I hem to put their hands in their 
mouths. This is what normal babies do. 

2. Many students who put their hands in their mouths do not injure them- 
selves. We cannot justify using restraints on a child simply because 
he engages 1n behavior unpleasant to look at. 

CONSIDER THE ALTERNATIVES WHICH ARE LESS RESTRICTIVE (and more humane): 

1. "Agenting" or physical prompting of student's hands through a task. 

2. "Strap on the wrist" items which the student can suck or chew (i.e. 
pad fier-type items which can be washed.). 

3. Unusual toys and objects which encourage grabbing and use of hands. 

4. Disapproval; tell the child not to do it. This may sound ridiculously 
obvious, but has it been tried? 
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PROBLEM: 



CHILD DOESN'T LIKE TO BE TOUCHED AND IS HYPERSENSITIVE AROUND THE 
FACE AND MOUTH 



GOALS: 



1) 



To identify those situations involving touch that the child can 
tolerate and those which he cannot tolerate. 



To teach him to enjoy being physically handled and reduce the 
hypersensitivity in the area of the mouth. 



CHECK LIST u 

a) Does he spontaneously put toys, objects and his hands into his mouth? 

The child who do*s not do this may dislike touch inside the mouth. He is not 
providing his own self- stimulation to reduce any hypersensitivity which is 
present. 

b) Does he like to have you hold him? rock him? rub his back? 

A very hypersensitive child may dislike any close bodily contact. 

c) Does he like to get his hands into things such as paint, sand or water? 

The child who repeatedly rejects such activities may be telling a teacher or 
parent that this makes him physically uncomfortable. 

d) Will he let you touch his face? 

Child with hypersensitivity to touch are usually more sensitive as one approaches 
the face and mouth. 

e) Does he react differently if you use firm pressure or light touch? 
Firm pressure is less stimulating than light touch. 

f) Does touch on the face or inside the mouth make him physically stiff or increase 
his tightness? 

This occurs frequently if the child also has cerebral palsy. 

9) Does he bite down on the spoon and have real difficult^ letting g o? 

Biting on the spoon usually indicates that the child still has a bite reflex 
and hypersensitivity within the mouth. It may be a behavioral problem in some 
children. Some children without physical problems will bite the spoon on purpose 
to aggravate the person feeding them. 

h) Does he gag when he is touched inside the mouth with a finger, toy, or food? 

Children with oral hypersensitivity may show a gag reflex which is produced 
by touch in the front of the mowth rather than on the back of the tongue. A 
gag produced by touch on the back of the tongue is normal. 

PROGRAM GUIDELINES 

1. A program to increase the amount of tactile stimulation tolerated by the child 
should be begun. Stimulation should begin in the areas best tolerated by the 
child. This is usually in the lower body or trunk. The closer to the face and 
mouth, the more sensitive the child often is. Firm, deep pressure should be 
used rather than a light touch which may be tickling or irritating to the child. 
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PROGRAM GUIDELINES (cont.) 



2. As much as possible, the increased stimulation should be done either in the form 
of spontaneous play and rough-housing or in a very calm close way as the child 
is sitting in your lap while you are cuddling him or rocking him in a rocking 
chatr. 

3. Gradually work your stimulation toward the child's face. Do not force him 
to accept it. If he struggles or fights you, slowly go back to stimulation 

he accepts more readily. Then work back toward the more difficult areas. Some 
children will accept more if the teacher or therapist is making a game out of it. 

•i. Encourage him to accept new sensations with his hands. Use sand, finger paints, 
smearing food with the hands,, water play, etc. Take advantage of the clean-up 
time to give good stimulation with a soft cloth or terry cloth towel in washing 
and drying him. Again, use firm, slow pressure in patting dry his face, hands, 
and arms. 

5. Encourage him to put toys into his mouth, for exploration if he does not do this 
too much already. Soft rubber animals (such as can be purchased in a baby 
department store or at the pet store) are excellent for this purpose. Many of 
these toys have', parts which protrude and can be stuck into the mouth such as 
bills, legs, trunks, feet and tails. "* 

6. When the child can tolerate stimulation on his body, arms and hands and will 
accept your nands placed on his face, begin to work inside the mouth. This 
can be started by helping the child to mouth his own hands and fingers and 
small toys as described in the previous step. 

7. When working inside the mouth of a young child you need to be clever and often 
"sneaky* 4 . Your index finger can be used to stroke the upper and lower gums 
firmly but quickly on each side as you pretend to count the child's teeth or 
as you seem to search for the cookie which the child just ate. If the child 
lets you find that the cookie is all gone, then he is told he is ready for 
another bite. He thus get reinforced for letting you touch inside his mouth. 




REDUCING TACTILE DEFENSIVE RESPONSES 



1. Have the child actively rub bare feet, arras, legs, hands on various tactile 
surfaces (buriap, sandpaper , shag carpet, sheet, blanket, towels, plastic, 
rubber) once or twice per day. Log rolling or doing somersaults on these 
surfaces is good. 

2. Have the child roll up (like a hot dog) in a blanket or large towel or 
bedspread, initially helping to roll tightly. Then the child can lay on his or 
her side and gently rock back and forth or pull herself or himself along using 
arms (like a seal) with legs still rolled in blanket. Then have the child 
unroll . 

3. Have the child identify body parts by having him or her rub the part with 
a washcloth (tustmiy, arms, legs, forehead, etc.) or use lotion or cream and 
have the child rub It into various parts. 

4. In the bathtub have the child use a ws he loth to wash and rub himself or 
herself. Dry by rubbing briskly with a terry cloth towel. 

' ' S. ffhrn touching the child be firm (not a soft touch) so that the tactile receptors 
are aware of the touch. 

Reference: Sensor i -Motor Activity Guide 
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